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Letters from Members 


Compliment to Offset 


We publish an offset paper which our 
students like very much and which goes 
into almost every home represented in our 
school. Also, advertisers like it. Although 
it is at least ten times as much work as a 
letter press paper, we would not go back 
to letter press for anything. The possibili- 
ties of offset are unlimited, we think. We 
set body type on Executive Model IBM, 
headlines and some ads on the Headliner 
(a machine that sets type photographically) 
and paste up everything on master sheets. 
There are over 30 offset papers in the 
Detroit area—V.M., Mich. 


eF =v 


Rating Not Significant 


We were pleased to receive a First Place 
rating in the 1953 Yearbook Contest. Our 
score of 940 was very gratifying to us—at 
least it was until someone suggested that 
perhaps the rating was not significant. We 
have been told that the only way such a 
rating can be evaluated is by knowing how 
many other books in the same class re- 
ceived a similar rating. If the percentage 
of entries so rated is large, the rating is 
of little value. Can you give me any 
help?—M.P., Mass. 

It would seem that receiving 940 points 
out of a possible 1000 would be an an- 
swer to any question of this kind. There 
were six books entered in this classifica- 
tion. The name of this book will not 
appear in the published list because we 
were asked not to publish it. One of the 
books received a Medalist rating. Three 
received a First Place rating, two, Second. 
There were no Third or Fourth Place 
books in this group. The distribution of 
scores is listed in the score book. A book 
qualifies for a rating on the basis of its 
score. The scores are the property of the 
individual school. They may release them 
if they wish. It is not the policy of the 
Association to do so. There is no order 
in which they appear in the published list 
so nothing can be derived from their place 
in that list.. It would seem to us that 
a rank of 94 per cent achieved by any 
pupil or group of pupils in an ordinary 
academic program would mark the in- 
dividual as being a rather good student. 
The number to receive such a rank would 
not be belittled because it was numerous. 


We believe you did well and both you 


and the members of the staff should be 
proud of the rating. —Ed. 
ee ae 


Will and Prophecy 


Do you have criteria written out concern- 
ing desirable copy and practices in connec- 
tion with the makeup of a high school year- 
book? Do high school yearbooks of merit 
contain a class will, a class prophecy, a class 
poem, and so forth? We have found the 
former two documents difficult because of 
the size of the class and the relatively few 
people who could possibly be mentioned. 
This resulted in unfairness as well as un- 
desirable items in the context. To this end 
we have felt that such material would not 
be desirable as a part of the publication — 
EG., Pa. 

Yearbook Fundamentals”, the official 
score book of the CSPA, together with 
explanatory text, outlines the basic prin- 
ciples governing yearbook procedures. 
This does not represent any artificial 
standard established by the Association 
but, rather, the concensus of prevailing 
practices. The book used in connection 
with the 1952 and 1953 Contests was a 
revision of its predecessors which, in turn, 
was published after earlier editions had 
served their purpose. Before each re- 
vision, the text is considered carefully by 
the Advisory Board of the CSPA, the 
officers of the Advisers Association, the 
members of the committee which handles 
the affairs of the Yearbook Division, and 
the opinions of Advisers of leading year- 
books throughout the country. The best 
of what is being done is incorporated into 
each succeeding revision. Nothing is in 
the book that schools have not tried and 
found successful; nothing is in the book 
that is beyond the ability of the schools 
to follow. The standards are being raised 
by the schools themselves. The Associa- 
tion then calls the attention of all year- 
book staff members and Advisers to what 
can be done, and what is being done, and 
makes this a part of its rating scale. 

As to the will, prophecy and poem, the 
score book states: “ 
of the ‘Gay Nineties’ which many year- 


.. . these are relics 


book editors consider too costly to include 
in a yearbook.” In a supplementary pub- 
lication, “Vital Details of Yearbook Plan- 
ning”, available without charge to all who 
desire it, there is an additional statement: 


“The Class Will, Class Prophecy, and 


The Cover - - 


The cover of this issue of The Revie, 
was selected from the 1953 issue of Th 
Warrior, the yearbook of Central High 
School, Memphis, Tenn. It seemed appr 
priate to the season and appeared as 4 
page in the athletic section of that book, 
We liked it because it was suitable for jg 
use, because it portrayed students in a fy 
miliar activity, and because such illustra. 
tions are becoming less common in year. 
books than they used to be. We are in 
debted to Miss Judy Crainer, Co-Editor of 
the 1954 Warrior, for its use. 


. — 


Class History, long ago very popular, hay 


sunk into disuse. However, if the editors 
must include them, the pages of solid 
type should be broken up with drawings, 
cartoons, candid pictures, etc. If a will 
is included, it might well be printed in 
legalistic English, witnessed, and sealed, 
By all means, let no heading read Class 
Prophecy or the like. A definite heading 
is needed, such as It Could Happen 
Then.” 

The Association does not try to intrude 
on what a school may desire. There is 
no penalty if such features are carried; 
none if they are not. But if they are im 
cluded, they should be a part of the book, 
treated as in any other feature, the lay. 
out should be in proper format, and they 
should be run in their proper place in the 
book.—Ed. 
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By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida State University 


EWSPAPERS and co-eds most 

likely to succeed often have one 

thing in common: both rely to 
some extent on makeup. They have dis- 
covered that, as Pubilius Syrus observed in 
50 B.C., “a good exterior is a silent recom- 
mendation.” Both want to make an impres- 
sion—and they want the first impression 
to be good. 

To be sure, not all is gold that glareth, 
gloweth, glisteneth, or glisters. Sometimes 
“skim milk masquerades as cream.” Yet 
it frequently is the appearance of a news- 
paper or a co-ed that calls attention to 
qualities which otherwise might be as little 
noted as the desert rose. 

Makeup sells the co-ed’s personality. Ac- 
tually hers is a problem of paint and pack- 
aging. Lipstick adroitly applied may do 
more for her than three coats of paint for 


.a bungalow the same age. Well, the “school 


girl complexion” and “the skin you love to 
touch” may not be all that she needs, but 
they help. 

Makeup sells newspapers too. Which 
newspapers? Not the wallflowers with dish- 
pan hands, not those arrayed in tattle-tale 
gray. It sells the newspapers whose per- 
sonalities are revealed rather than concealed 
by the headlines, photographs, and masses 
of type. Those most likely to succeed try 
to make an impression—a first and lasting 
impression. 

Co-eds don’t dress as Martha Washington 
did. Similarly modern newspapers long ago 
discarded the makeup taken for granted in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Front pages planned by Greeley, Bennett, 
Dana, and their contemporaries would be 


shunned at the newsstand as well as in the 
home. 


Yet, although co-eds are interested in 
the “new look,” few newspapers are. Even 
the co -ed who shuns glamour with a capital 
G doesn’t wear the dresses of 1938. Un- 
fortunately, however, many newspapers 
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haven’t changed their clothes for more than 
a decade. And if they have begun to look 


seedy, it’s their own fault. 


HAT ARE the ingredients of news- 

paper makeup? Sadly enough there’s 
no magic or mystery about them. They 
have neither the allure of beautifying cos- 
metics nor the scent of exotic perfumes. 
These ingredients are ink and more ink— 
usually just black ink, only this and nothing 
more. 
Take this ink and apply it to ordinary 
newsprint—generally white—and you pro- 
duce a newspaper. The size of page may 
vary, of course. Publick Occurrences issued 
September 25, 1690, was 7% inches wide 
by 11% inches deep. On July 4, 1859, the 
Illuminated Quadruple Constellation had 
thirteen 1344 pica columns on one page. 

Today page sizes are standardized. Thus, 
in newspapers using the 12-pica column, 
the five column page is usually 11% by 
161% inches; the six column page, 14 by 
22; the seven column, 16 by 22 or 24; and 
the 8 column, 18 by 24. The newspapers 
using the 13-pica column are slightly wider 
and slightly longer. 

The co-ed’s face—unretouched—may be 
an asset or liability. _Newsprint—though 
not uniform in quality—reveals fewer in- 
dividual differences. So in one sense at least 
the man who makes up the newspaper starts 
with no fundamental defects to re-surface. 
In fact, he starts with almost nothing at 
all. 

Now the newspaper makeup man is not 
just an ink dauber. It is his job to see 
that the ink is spread in an intelligible pat- 
tern. To start with—on page one—he has 
the same old nameplate, ears, dashes, cut- 
offs, and column rules—if he wants them. 
In addition he has the body type, the dis- 
play type in headlines and captions, and the 
cuts—halftones and linecuts. And that’s 
about all. 

What can he do? If he likes geometric 


patterns, he may sit down at a draftsman’s 
desk to devise such effects. The result? 
He may plan good layouts for advertise- 
ments or feature pages, but he will have 
to ignore the constant flow of news in words 
and pictures. 


— THE JOB of the makeup 
man? It’s to sell his newspaper. He 
wants the consumer to eye it, buy it, try 
it—and to do it again and again. He must 
sell the newspaper when the customer buys 
it, and he must re-sell the newspaper when 
the customer looks at it. Thus, the second 
impression must be as good as the first. 

Obviously the newspaper buyer isn’t in- 
terested in geometric effects or aesthetic 
achievements. Not when he’s being jostled 
in a bus, street car, or subway train. Not 
even when he’s sitting in his easy chair. 
What he does want is a newspaper that is 
easy to read—that has legible type. 

Yes, legibility is a prime requisite, asserts 
John E. Allen in Newspaper Designing. 
That’s why body type should be chosen with 
such care and should be leaded and spaced 
properly. That’s why display type in head- 
lines should not be all caps, but caps and 
lower case, for the latter are easier to read. 

Indeed, the makeup man’s battle may be 
lost before he starts if he has an antiquated 
headline schedule. For example, headlines 
separately may represent the best families, 
but together they may clash as much as 
the Montagues and Capulets. Moreover, 
contrasted with the functional flush-left 
headlines, many others commonly used seem 
wholly artificial. 

Yet the best headline schedule may be 
rendered ineffective. How? Set the name 
of the newspaper in illegible type—an em- 
broidered Old English, for example. Then 
immerse in more or less meaningless clusters 
of so-called art work. Under such condi- 
tions, it is unlikely to have simplicity or 
harmony, dignity or restraint. 


Every detail demands attention. The 
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makeup man cannot overlook date lines and 
running heads. Similarly dashes, cutoffs, 
and column rules are small yet important 
factors. Ornamental dashes, for instance, 
distract readers; in fact, a pica of white 
space between stories often is better than 
a dash. 

Well, newspaper makeup is more than 
a problem in typography. The makeup man 
sees the blank page before him and knows 
that ink will be spread over it. When 
he does this, he should ask himself what 
techniques the co-ed uses when she sits 
before her mirror while her date cools his 


heels downstairs. 


AKEUP, in a sense, is an art for 

co-ed and newsman alike. Yet neither 
realizes that many of the fundamentals of 
design are involved. It’s nonetheless the 
fact that an outstanding front page—like a 
fine painting or superior photograph—may 
have such qualities as unity, balance, con- 
trast, emphasis, movement, rhythm, and 
proportion. 

Instead the newspaper makeup man may 
follow a given system or pattern of make- 
up. This may be more or less traditional 
with his newspaper. He may give his sys- 
tem no name, yet there it is, fundamentally 
the same from day to day—enough so to be 
consistent but not so much so as to be mo- 
notonous. 

What does he work with? 
white space, gray space, and black space 
with varying gradations of tonal intensity. 
Most of them are rectangular in shape, 
but vary in size. They must be arranged 
—not to thrill the artist—but to seil the 
customer when he buys the newspaper and 
re-sell him when he reads it. 


Masses of 


“ONSIDER some of these systems. 
Bastian and Case in Editing the Day’s 
News list center-balance, off-center balance, 
and unbalanced makeup. Neal in Editing 
the Small City Daily notes balahce, sus- 
pended balance, focus or brace, balatice and 
colitrast, broken page, modern, and circus. 
Other textbooks academic 
classifications. 

So far as balanced makeup is concerned, 
itactually is either formal or informal. If 
it is the former it includes center-balance, 
suspended balance, symmetrical, and in- 
verted triangle makeup. If it is the latter, 
it includes-off-center balance, focus or brace, 
If it is neither, 


have similar 


and: balance and cofttrast. 
it is broken or Circus. 
Sometime before World War II the term 
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A Yearbook Judge Comments 


S ALWAYS, I found the work of 

judging the books interesting and 
challenging. There were disappointments, 
of course. Some were glimmering with im- 
provements over the entries of a year ago. 
Surprisingly enough, I found some of the 
best entries in the offset books, which is 
quite a change from previous contests. 

In earlier letters, you mentioned covers. 
In themselves, they are frequently beautiful. 
Often, however, they do not pertain to the 
content at all and are merely decorative 
in nature. In a few instances, we noticed 
that the content in the book itself had been 
curtailed to provide the fatty fabrikoid 
cover. I hope our criticism was not too 
harsh on this point. 


In more cases than one would expect, 
offset books were discovered in the printed 
classes. In every case, this was noted in 
the score book. The Entry Forms clearly 
indicated, “Printed”. Perhaps the word 
“Printed” should be changed to “Letter- 
press” on the Entry Form. I am afraid 
that to too many Advisers, every book is a 


printed book. 


HERE were some unusually fine books, 
others with unique approaches to their 


themes, and fine sports pictures. Most of 


streamlined makeup became common. Ac- 
tually it was not a system or pattern of 
In many instances it in- 
volved the use of simple, flush-left headline 
schedules, usually sans-serif in caps and 


makeup at all. 


lower case. Secondary decks were almost 
wholly eliminated. 

What else was done? Often larger body 
type was used. Column rules were re- 
moved. In some instances dashes were 


Old English flags were re- 


simple, 


eliminated. 
placed with legible nameplates. 
Thus, there was an attempt to modernize 
typography throughout and to recognize 
principles of psychology and industrial de- 
sign. 

What more did streamlined makeup in- 
volve? So far as the pattern or arrange- 
ment of type and cuts was concerned, it 
involved frequently a greater emphasis on 
horizontal than vertical arrangements. That 
is, more 2, 3, and 4 column headlines were 
used—and not only at the top of the page. 
More pictures, too, were introduced. 

Beginners in makeup, of course, will dis- 


the.e were in the offset group so these pic. 
tures would not be available in plate form 
for us in The Review. We did manage tp 
get hold of some of the Advisers whog 
books were incorrectly classified and secured 
permission to make the changes. 

(On this point, the office has always 
asked for summer addresses to be placed 
on the Entry Form to cover emergencies 
Unfortunately, Advisers cannot always he 
reached through the addresses they give, 
There were between 30 and 40 books op 
which questions arose from which no re 
sponse could be secured from any source 
and they had to be held until schools opened 
after Labor Day. Even the school offices 
could not locate the Advisers ——Ed.) 

We also found a book entered as from 
a Boys Private School but there were pic 
tures of girls all through it so we had it 
changed to Co-Ed. 

As can be seen from the above, ther 
are innumerable problems associated with 

a Contest which the Association has tried 

to anticipate but in which it is not always 

successful. We repeat—about 90 per cent 
of the entries take 10 per cent of our 
time while 10 per cent of the entries, be 
cause of carelessness or oversight at the 
source, cause 90 per cent of the work 


—Ed. 


cover that there are little tips from veterans 
1. Avoid tombstoning 
. Avoid huddling 
. Avoid long stories 
. Avoid dead ends, widows 
. Avoid jumps 
. Contrast headlines 
. Have pictures look in 


. Relate pix to text 


et makeup must be fluid 


not frozen. The makeup man who 


designs an attractive page and then looks 
for news to fit it doesn’t last long. To sue 
ceed, he must study the flow of the news # 
that he can use makeup to present th 
issue’s news most effectively. 

‘Obviously he and his associates must know 
what news. They must know what ides 
events, and conflicts interest the reader mos. 
As each story receives attention, they maj 
ask: how big is this news? how near & 
this news? how recent is this news? how 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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NDIA, Soviet Union, Malaya, Israel, 
Chile, 
which very seldom invade the columns 
of a school newspaper. But we of the 
Scarsdale High School Maroon had plans 


to bring internationalism and world affairs 


Denmark — these are names 









to the paper in ways which the students 





would enjoy; we also felt that a school news- 





paper had great possibilities as an American 





ambassador abroad. 





During this past summer, in 90-degree 





vacation temperatures, the members of the 
1952-53 editorial board of Maroon worked 
on a special edition of the paper for distri- 







bution to high school students in India. The 





special issue, which is finished and on its 





way to India now, attempts to give a pic- 





ture of an American school. Our main pur- 





pose is to encourage the exchange of ideas 





between American and Indian high school 





students. We are not interested in “selling” 





the Indians on American schools or the 





American way of life; in fact, we are free 





in our criticisms of certain aspects of Amer- 





ican life and schooling. 





We came upon the idea of a special in- 





ternational issue after two of us, myself and 





‘Bob Halper, now a freshman at Washington 





and Lee University, attended a meeting at 
Horace Mann High School, where the edi- 
tors of the Horace Mann Record told how 








they had published an edition of their paper 
for distribution in the Soviet Union and 
urged other schools to do the same for other 
nations. 












a interested us immediately, since 

we had received a letter from Cynthia 
Bowles, daughter of the then U. S. Am- 
bassador to India, Chester Bowles, telling 
us about Indian education. She was reply- 







ing to a letter from me asking questions 
about high schools in India. From the ex- 
change with Cynthia, our staff came to feel 
that it is vital that people in the United 
States and India have ties of common un- 
derstanding. We also believed that people 
—in the United States and in India—who 
think that peace can be achieved by cutting 
off all channels of information from one 
country to another, or by telling other na- 
tions to be “either for us or against us”— 












these people are more impractical about 
peace than idealists with a practical way 
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Internationalism and a School Paper 


By JACK WOFFORD, Editor-in-chief, 1952-53 Maroon, Scarsdale, N.Y. High School (The Author is now a fresh- 





of overcoming barriers of misinformation 
and suspicion. 

The special edition had the full support 
of the school principal, superintendent, and 
the Board of Education. Representatives of 
both the Indian Embassy and the U. S. 
Information Agency also encouraged the 
project, and the U.S.LS. helped with cir- 
culation in India. The support of each one 
of these groups was extremely important in 
the ultimate success of the plan. 

We knew that money would be our big- 
gest problem. We decided to solicit by 
small contributions from Scarsdale residents 
the needed $600 for printing 10,000 copies. 
From 100 letters asking for financial sup- 
port, we received a 60 per cent response, 
averaging $10 each. The plan of small 
contributions spread the support on a broad 
community base. 


HE PAPER itself was published in 

English, since many Indian schools 
are taught in English. For the special issue, 
we enlarged our five column tabloid size 
paper to an eight column full size paper 
of four pages. We wrote articles on a 
variety of subjects, including the student 
government, assemblies, forum, dating, dra- 
matics, and honor system, as well as stories 
on curriculum. We also included -accounts 
of community activities—Scouting, Junior- 
ettes, Interfaith Council, and PTA. Sports 
took up a whole page of the four page 
paper. Naturally, we liberally sprinkled the 





TT ee 
Jack 


working on the special edition for India. 





Wofford, author of this article, and David Hall, Co-Editor of the 1953254 Maroon, 








paper with pictures, for it was easier to ex- 
plain with pictures than with words many 
phases of our complicated American life. 
Aimed primarily at Indian high schools 
and teacher training institutions, the Indian 
edition of Maroon was also educational for 
However, the 
phase of Maroon work this year which was 


students who prepared it. 


the most informative to those of us at home 
in an international respect was our series 
of articles called “Schools of the World.” 
In the summer of 1952, as editor of 
Maroon, I sent letters to high school stu- 
dents in nine different countries, asking 
them about their high school life. 
ceived replies from six—India, Denmark, 
Malaya, Chile, Israel, and the Soviet Union. 
Cynthia Bowles wrote us about schools in 
India, saying: 


I re- 


“India can no longer be 
thought of as a land of snakes and ma- 
harajas and holy men, . . . but rather as 
a newly-independent and progressive nation 

. with an ancient and beautiful culture.” 
She explained to Scarsdale students how the 
Basic Education scheme of Gandhi is work- 
ing. 
village students, at the end of their Basic 


She reported that the majority of 


Education course, “blend into the life of 
their villages—literate, able to produce a 
better crop, knowing how to protect them- 
selves against disease, how to use their 
spare time usefully, how the governments 
of their own and other countries operate— 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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What Do You Think? 


“Our annual did not get in your 1953 Contest because our book 
is under a fall delivery deal. We like fall delivery better in every 
other respect. Would it be possible for us to enter our ’53 book in 
the °54 judging? I am sure that there are hundreds of schools 
that have fall delivery. Perhaps there is already a plan which takes 
care of this and I do not know about it. If there is no such plan, 
I think it would be well for one to be formed so that fall books 
would also get in the judging.” 

This letter, from an Adviser in Kentucky, is self-explanatory. 
This Association knew some books were scheduled for fall de- 
livery but was unaware of any considerable number. It is felt to 
postpone the rating of a book until the year following its issue 
would defeat the purpose of the rating. If there are many in this 
category, some action should be taken by the Association. 

What is your opinion? Are you one of the group that receives 
its book in the fall? Will you write the Director of the CSPA 
and give him your opinion? With this information on hand, the 
Advisory Board of the Association will be able to consider the ques- 
tion and render an early decision. 

T°. Se 


Internationalism at Youth Level 


The story in this issue of The Review of the work done by the 
editors of the Scarsdale, N.Y., Maroon, to to find out what the 
high schools in other lands are like and, between the lines, what 
the boys and girls overseas are like, is a striking example of the 
effectiveness of the direct approach. The results satisfy more than 
the happiest expectations from the venture. These editors started 
out with a definite purpose in mind and, despite the direst of adult 
pessimism, carried it through to the end they anticipated. 

Not only has this enlightened the editors but the students in 
their school, the immediate community, and the world beyond. 
What the results of this has been overseas is yet to be determined. 
A pebble tossed into a pool can set up quite a widening circle of 


Four 


effect. Sending 10,000 copies of their paper to India with ix 
straightforward story of an American high school in operation, ip. 
spired, written, and despatched by hands of the same age as thog 
which were to receive it, will do more good for the school and th 
country at large than all the work of the Government agencies 
combined. 

When youth speaks to youth a reaction is set up that all th 
tides in the affairs of men can hardly counteract. Let us have mop 
of this and the world these young men will face will not be that 
into which they were born. 

More power to them! 


Give Credit Where Credit Is Due 


Yearbooks without photographs would never achieve the pop. 
ularity of those which cover the school and the classes pictorially, 
Much stress is laid on the excellence of the photography and en. 
graving and on the manner in which a rank outsider can gain a 
visual impression of the students, the school, and the community, 
But who gets the credit? 

A case in point is a newspaper clipping relating the basis for the 
continued top rank status of a yearbook entered in the 1953 CSPA 
Contest. This book has made a similar placing over a period of 
several years and is justly proud of the effort. Under the heading 
of amateur photography the newspaper report gives much credit 
to three boys who served on the staff. No mention was made of 
the professional photography that covered practically all the book. 

This is not an isolated case. When called to our attention, we 
checked through a number of the 1953 entries and found no men 
tion of the professional photographer who contributed so much t 
the making of the books. It is customary in all publications to run 
a credit line under a picture. It is doubtful if this would be wis 
in a yearbook, particularly where one man or firm does all the 
work. Somewhere in the book, however, mention should be made of 
those responsible for the pictures. 

Inquiry brought out the fact that “They have won several times 
since we started to do their photography. We do all the groups, 
sports, and activities, everything except some snapshots in the back 
of the annual. Without good, clear, black and white photos, there 
couldn’t be good engraving to make good printing. All photo credit 
was given to three boys who did nothing but the arrangement. | 
think credit should be given where credit is due. The photographer 
should get some credit for the hop-skip-and-jump-rush-in-and-out 
deal to get the groups, classes, games, activities, etc., and make the 
prints available in time for meeting deadlines. We work as hatd 
to make that annual as anyone. The ‘amateur’ photography—that 
does it. Whether it is us or the next one, please make the 
give credit to those who actually do the work.” 

There’s a point here. Let us not overlook the common courte} 
of saying, “Thank you.” 

Ct we 

A member of the News Board of the Harvard Crimson has 
come a subscriber to the Review. He writes: “Throughout my | 
school newspaper days I used your magazine quite extensively f 
its good ideas, having first come into contact with it at of the 
CSPA Conventions in New York City in 1948 when I was pri 
leged to speak at a section meeting. Now I find, after coming 
into contact with it again this summer, that it still contains mud 
of value to me in college journalism.” 
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First Americans Get a First-Class Education 


By GEORGE VOIGTLANDER, Adviser, Smoke Signals, Intermountain Indian School, Brigham, Utah 


N AUGUST, 1946, the United States 

Army abandoned Bushnell General 

Hospital, a massive physical plant lo- 
cated at the foot of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains in Brigham City, Utah. During the 
same year figures were released that told of 
16,000 destitute Navajo Indians of school 
age on their reservation in Arizona and 
New Mexico for whom there were no 
schools to attend. To many, this American 
tragedy was unknown, but to others cog- 
nizance of this fact provoked action. 

Among those who realized the problem 
that faced the Navajo Indians on the res- 
ervation was Senator Arthur Watkins of 
Utah, and he was thinking about solutions 
to the dilemma. 

He visualized the transfer of many Na- 
vajos to the more than 100 idle brick build- 
ings of the abandoned Bushnell Hospital 
in Brigham City, Utah, where a program 
of education that would make for a better 
and more intelligent citizenry would be 
possible. Senator Watkins decided to bring 
his cause before Congress in Washington. 

Washington listened and sent educators 
such as Dr. George A. Boyce, Director of 


Navajo Schools, and Willard W. Beatty, 


Education Chief of the Indian Bureau, to 
Utah to investigate the feasibility of con- 
verting this former hospital into a suitable 
educational plant for Navajo Indians. The 
educators came and looked, and what they 
saw they liked. They submitted a favor- 
able report and one of the world’s largest 
and most unusual schools was in the making. 


A small city in itself with its more than 100 buildings and popu- 
lation of over 2700, Intermountain School is the largest co- 
educational institution of its kind in the nation. 
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N JANUARY 11, 1950, the first 
group of 542 excited Navajo children 
arrived, and the educational program was 
underway. Each succeeding year, more and 
more Navajos came, and today Intermoun- 
tain School is operating at full capacity 
of 2150 children. 

To manage and supervise such numbers, 
a staff of more than 400 persons is em- 
ployed in such diverse and varied jobs as 
teachers, interpreters, maintenance crews, 
cafeteria staff, janitorial staff, dormitory at- 
tendants, and medical staff, just to name 
a few. 

Not only is the school the nation’s largest 
coeducational boarding school from the 
standpoint of student enrollment, but the 
physical plant is gigantic with its 294,676 
square feet of buildings, nine miles of 
ramps, 55,495 feet of electrical lines, 13,- 
931 feet of storm sewer, 35,952 feet of 
water lines, and 40,117 feet of steam lines 
ready to furnish the more than 100 build- 
ings with the necessities for comfortable 
living. 

Probably one of the greatest problems 
that faced the staff was the type of pro- 
gram to institute for overage, non-English 
speaking Navajos who were entering school 
for the first time at the ages of 12 to 18. 
For here was a group of children that had 
been cheated out of 6 to 12 years of school 
according to the standards of our white cul- 
ture. Many had spent their lives in the 
They lacked the 
knowledge and experiences of dealing with 
modern facilities and routine schedules. 


crude primitive way. 


Theirs was a life of simplicity lacking 
the involved mechanisms of our complex 
society. Our modern, shining bathroom 
plumbing fixtures were a far cry from the 
wide open spaces of the reservation. For 
them, the turning of a spigot and the flow 
of precious water was unheard of. They 
had water, only after they carried it in 
jugs from springs, water holes, or wells 
on their backs for many miles. It was a 
glorifying and perhaps unbelievable experi- 
ence for these youngsters to dive headlong 
into the tremendous swimming pool here at 
Intermountain. Imagine all that water just 
to swim in! 

But they were to become a part of our 
culture, for a livelihood on the land where 
they lived would be an impossibility in the 
near future. The educational program took 
particular care to equip them for this new 
way of life away from the reservation. Em- 
phasis was given to health standards, citizen- 
ship, vocational training, basic skills, and 
scientific information that would tend to 
alleviate any superstitions that might serve 
as a block to learning. 

Many hours were spent teaching the 
usual taken-for-granted routines like using 
the bathroom, making a bed, walking down 
the main street in town, and proper use and 
care of classroom and dormitory furniture. 


N EEDS being the determining factor in 
building the curriculum, the necessity 
of creating experiences and activities that 
would be commensurate with this curriculum 


was paramount. Trips to town were or- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Every year Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners are served by 
employees. Dr. Boyce, Superintendent, and Mrs. Boyce look on 
as 2150 Navajos enjoy the traditional Thanksgiving turkey. 


Five 





Poetry of the Month... 


This selection was made by the staff of The Argus, Hunter Col- 
lege High School, New York City. Mrs. Dorothy Young is the 
Adviser. 


“COLOR” 


Boast not so much the splendid dyes 
Of cunningly-wrought tapestries, 

Of painter’s blue and red; 

I’ve seen three scarlet butterflies 
A-flutter in a golden breeze 

About a milkweed’s purple head. 


Richard Deres 
Flushing High School 
New York City 


REFLECTIONS 
I 
Your artificiality, 
my friends, 
were it not 
continuous 
would be refreshing, 
and tinkling faintly, 
silver spoons in pewter cups. 
II 
How easily 
the wriggling worm 
of History’s acclaim 
of immortality through fame 
becomes the bait 
for fish who must discover, 
soon or late, 
that they embraced the hook 
to ornament a pretty plate. 
III 
Come, tell me then 
how does it go 
with those who loved 
and love no more, 
but recognized by church and state 
must daily live with chosen mate 
as one 
behind the same front door? 


Emily Bix 
Hunter College High School 
New York City 


DIFFERENDUM 
Why should I follow you? 
Why should I judge 
By what was done for others, 
When I am different? 
For I have seen too many too-grim things, 
And thought grim thoughts . . 
No!—I shall decide. 


~— Hoffman 


Brooklyn Technical High School 
New York City 


MIDNIGHT SNOWFALL 


After the snow falls, 
And the midnight stillness creeps 
upon a sleeping city, 
tinkling ice encrusts 
the feathery branches of the trees. 


The night wears on, 
while glistening snow reflects 
the images 
of a thousand carefree 
dancing crystals. 


Under the streetlights 
there lie vast stretches 
of untrodden snow, 
not yet disturbed 
by the lonely walkers of the night. 


In the dead of night 
when snow falls 
and a city sleeps 
only muffled sounds 
break the icy stillness. 


Patricia Dombroski 
Washington Irving High School 
New York City 


BACK AT ONE 


I have seen myself once 

And it was as if a great light had suddenly illuminated nothing 
But perhaps my thoughts are strangling in an ether of self doubt 
Or perhaps my soul is out to lunch. 


Martha Klempher 
Hunter College High School 
New York City 


ft Ae 


SO OFT IT CHANCES 
The cruelty of childhood 


has clawed me the last time. 

The wink, the shout, the shrug, 
the jeer are gone; 

the chanting in a circle, 

throwing little pebbles, 

stealing little papers, 

the mobile grin. 


I stand trembling in my sixteenth year, 
my eyes keen 

as are the hunted. 

I walk with hesitance, 

whisper carefully, 

gently advance toward others, 

afraid tomorrow will trade this delicacy 
for a fluttering laugh 

and a yawn. 


Judith Moscow 
Hunter College High School 
New York City 
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The gigantic swimming pool at Intermountain affords many 
happy hours of pleasure for Navajo boys and girls. 


First Americans 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ganized where the children gained experi- 
ence in the purchasing habits of their white 
brothers. Here, too, they had a chance to 
see how a town functions—behavior pat- 
Semi- 
weekly assembly programs placed the chil- 
dren before their friends where they had 
an opportunity to use the English they had 


terns in stores and on the streets. 


learned, and relate some of the activities 
that have been taking place in classes. A 
school bank and a canteen furnished ex- 
periences in thrift and buying. Vocational 
and home economics shops imparted val- 
uable information concerning jobs such as 
auto mechanics, upholsterer, mason, sheet 
metal worker, carpenter, and homemakers. 

Recreational activities and socials broad- 
ened the children. 
swimming, bowling, and basketball fur- 
nished the balance that children need to 


Parties, movies, dances, 


Hobby clubs meet twice a week and change every six weeks. This 
method gives the child an opportunity to learn many hobbies 
during the school year. The happy group above is learning 
how to play the ukulele and guitar. 
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break the ennui of steady school routines. 
A recent intramural basketball tournament 
included 82 dormitory teams in an elimina- 
tion affair that lasted for six weeks. The 
organization of a school band helped to in- 
troduce the lively rhythmic strains of mar- 
tial music, a far cry from the short choppy 
chants of their favorite Indian songs and 
dances. Turquoise and blue uniforms pre- 
sent a colorful sight as 47 Navajos parade 
through town. 

Along with academic and recreational ac- 
tivities, the necessity of formulating and tak- 
ing part in school government was an im- 
portant new experience. Rallies and cam- 
paigns reminiscent of our own major elec- 
tion campaigns chose capable boys and girls 
to function as student council members in 
an effort to represent and have a voice in 
student government. 


T WAS this student council that de- 
cided that a newspaper representing their 


contests. 


Navajo students helped out in the local cannery peeling and 
canning tomatoes during the rush season. 


school was necessary. They had access to 
other Indian school newspapers and the 
question naturally came to their minds as 
to why they didn’t have a paper of their 
own. The student council voted in favor 
of having a school paper and the first issue 
came out on May 4, 1951. It was then 
called Intermountain Educational Activities 
but later changed its name to Smoke Sig- 
nals, the name that it now carries. 

From the very beginning, the paper strug- 
gled for existence for it was to be a self- 
sustaining enterprise. Unlike most school 
papers, it was stymied by government regu- 
lations that made the soliciting of advertis- 
ing impossible. As a result, financial aid 
had to come from the student body, em- 
ployees, and friends of the Indians near and 
far who had altruistic inclinations. 

Many students who were financially ca- 
pable subscribed and gained the experience 
of receiving a monthly publication delivered 


(Continued on Page 12) 


625 boys participated in the annual intra-mural basketball tourna- 
ment at Intermountain this year. Over 60,000 spectators made 
up of students, employees, and townspeople witnessed the 





Editorials---Choice of Month 


This selection was made by the staff of 
the Observer, Woodruff High School, Pe- 
oria, Illinois. Miss Jeanne Berman is the 
Adviser. 

IMPROVEMENT OF BUS MANNERS 


Recently in Detroit a bus driver took a 
bunch of wild, teen-aged passengers for an 
hour-long, cyclonic ride, then forced them 
to get out and walk home, to teach them 
that their rowdiness was not to be tolerated 
any longer. 

This naturally caused much dispute over 
what right a bus driver has to resort to such 
severe methods of controlling high-spirited 
youths. But, it seems like mere words won’t 
It takes a 
hair-raising experience to teach him a lesson. 

We think that he was entirely justified in 
his actions. Teen-age conduct in the bus is 
“pretty bad.” Not only do we sing, shout, 
howl, gossip, and hop seats, but also cut up 
seats, scratch initials all over, play with the 
buzzer, bother the driver, and in general 
“create a big rumpus.” Extreme loudness 
and silliness are utterly repulsive to respec- 
tive citizens, and are not “cute.” “Smart- 
ness” is actually dumbness in the eyes of a 
person who is smart in the true sense of 
the word. 

Of course, not all students are guilty of 
these delinquent actions. Yet, people are 
inclined to condemn the whole school for 
the actions of just a few. So, even though 
other schools, like the one in Detroit, may 
need a severe lesson before they'll tame 
down, let’s not let it be said of Woodruff. 
We Woodrufhtes can establish a really good 
reputation by good behavior on buses—if 
YOU will do your part. 


The Observer 
Woodruff High School 


Peoria, Illinois 
CF oF 
IT’S RED CROSS MONTH 
The Red Cross has started upon its an- 
nual March campaign. As you all know, 
it is the international service organization 
which does everything to help us, from 
training citizens for action in emergencies, 
to writing a letter home for a wounded 
soldier, to collecting blood to save lives. 
A total of $166,772 must be collected in 
Peoria for the Red Cross Fund this month. 
Let’s make the name of Woodruff stand out 
on the list of generous donors. Of course, 
as students, we are not exactly “loaded,” 
but every nickel counts. 


soak into a teen-ager’s brain. 


If you won’t 
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starve without that Coke tomorrow, give 
that money to the Red Cross. Then your 
money will be doing some good. 

The Red Cross needs help badly. How 
else can you, a teen-age high school stu- 
dent, help? Money, even a couple dollars, 
seems trivial compared to the millions of 
lives and dollars necessary to function as 
the Red Cross does. Yet, you can still 
help more if you so desire by joining the 
Junior Red Cross. It packs boxes for the 
needy abroad, helps at the blood center, 
and does many other worthwhile things. 

Keeping in mind that the goal for this 
year’s collection, $166,772, not only means 
a sum of money, but a cheerful soldier, a 
life saved, clothing and food for someone 
in an emergency area, a letter from a 
brother in Korea,—do your part. Give 


generously to this campaign. 


The Observer 
Woodruff High School 


Peoria, Illinois 
a 


SECRET OF GREATNESS 


“How is it that certain persons, appar- 
ently just like the others, are able to rise 
above and out of the crowd? That is a 
deep and difficult question. It is a sub- 
ject for much thought. 


As society develops, there is an ever- 
increasing number of roads leading to the 
heights of successful achievement. There 
is always room at the top, for the reason 
that the trails lead toward the crest of 
any one of a thousand hills, and in every 
direction toward the skies of ideal possi- 
bility. Each person may have his own 
hilltop of vision with an open sky of at- 
tainment above his head. And yet how 
few attain these heights—how few do win 
out. 


“It is helpful towards an understanding 
of great men and women——those who 
to study their distinguish- 
ing characteristics. There seem to be sev- 
eral marks, worth enumerating, which dis- 
tinguish them from the crowd. In the 
first place, they are persistent. Once stirred 
to action by a motive or a purpose, there 
is no quitting. There is a stubborn de- 
termination that wins, perhaps not today, 
but tomorrow, or next year, or the next. 


have won out 


David Livingstone’s unceasing and deter- 
mined efforts went a long way toward 
wiping out the horrors of slavery. Thomas 
A. Edison, who is quoted as saying that, 


‘genius is ninety-five parts perspiration an 
five parts inspiration,’ stuck to his jd 
through most of the twenty-four hou 
right up to the end of his long career anj 
succeeded in turning night into day for th 
world.” 


The Marshall Docket 
John Marshall High School 
Rochester, New York 


i Fe 
SUNDAY DRIVERS 


With the coming of warm weather, com 


the flocks of swimmers and sunbathing ¢, 


thusiasts who at every opportunity tak 
off for the lake. 

On a sunny Sunday afternoon, high 
spirits and high speeds prevail; and this 
is where we come in. 

Traffic on the highways is bad all of 
the time, but on Sundays it reaches it 
peak. Sunday is the day when we, « 
well as the rest of the population of Mic. 
igan and Indiana, find it most convenient 
to pay a visit to Lake Michigan. Part of 
the responsibility of keeping the roads safe 
and sane then falls to us. 


Speeds far exceeding the limit of lay 
and reason are usually in evidence amon 
Sunday drivers on their way to the lake, 
An additional menace is the fact that th 
State of Michigan permits the sale of 
liquor on Sunday, and it usually flow 
quite freely along the highways. 

In our driving, we, like the many others, 
take no extra precaution, and don’t a 
ways take that prescribed by law. Jus 
because there is no stop sign at a junction 
does not mean that we shouldn’t slow down, 
or just because it’s the other fellow’s stop 
doesn’t mean that we shouldn’t be on th 
alert for a car shooting out of a crossroad. 
Maybe the other fellow is in the wrong 
but no one wants to lie in a hospital with 
his legs in slings, his arms in casts, and 
his head in bandages and say, “Well, it 
was the other guy’s fault.” 

It’s too bad, but we can’t always depend 


upon the other fellow’s obedience to th | 


law, his good judgment, his control. He 
may do something wrong, but unless we att 
alert and cautious, we may have to paj 
for it. 

It’s been said that the motorist shoul 
drive as if everyone else on the road wert 
crazy. It’s a good rule to follow—especiall 
on Sunday—for many Sunday drivers & 
give that impression. 


The Interlude 
South Bend High School 
South Bend, Indiana 
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The WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 
EDITORS’ CONFERENCE held at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, on Oc- 
tober 17, registered 436 delegates from 70 
high schools in 58 Wisconsin cities. They 
represented 61 newspapers and 50 year- 
books. Among delegates were 95 high 
school teachers of journalism. This was the 
26th annual conference. 
began in 1921 but several meetings were 
not held because of the War. A feature 
of this year’s conference was the availability 


The conference 


of new quarters in the remodeled and re- 
named Journalism Building. The Wiscon- 
sin Journalism Teachers Council, a group 
of about 30 high school publications ad- 
visers which was organized some years ago, 
held a most successful meeting during the 
conference. They appear to be close to the 
completion of a standard course of jour- 
nalism for Wisconsin high schools. The 
same group handled a journalism roundtable 
at the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association in Milwaukee on No- 
vember 5. 
, ie 

More than 800 delegates and Advisers 
attended the annual convention of the IL- 
LINOIS STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, which was held 


. on the campus of the University of Illinois 


on October 9-10 under the auspices of the 
School of Journalism and Communications. 
This attendance was reached despite limi- 
tations imposed on the size of the dele- 
gations. 

For the first time in history, the Gold Key 
Award for meritorious service to scholastic 
journalism was presented to two teachers. 
Because of the unusually excellent record of 
the publications at both of the two senior 
high schools in Rockford, Illinois, separate 
gold keys were awarded to Miss Marjorie 
Brittain, publications adviser, West High 
School, and Miss Marie Johnson, publica- 
tions adviser, East High School, Rockford. 

New officers of the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of Journalism are Miss Marjorie 
Brittain, West High School, Rockford, 
President; Miss Katherine Stapp, Danville 
High School, Secretary; Miss Alice Rape, 
Austin High School, Chicago, Treasurer; 
Brother Michael C. Brangan, Cathedral 
High School, Belleville, Advisory Vice- 


President. 
New officers of the Illinois State High 
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With the School Press Associations... . 


School Press Asociation are President: 
Broadcaster, Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heights; First Vice - President: 
Graduate, Greenville High School; Second 
Vice - President: Sandburr, East Alton- 
Wood River Community High School; Sec- 
retary: Lion, Lyons Township High School, 
LaGrange; Treasurer: Ell-Ess-Pe, LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School. 


Donald E. Brown, Asociate Professor of 
Journalism, is Director of the ISHSPA 
and was in charge of the Convention ar- 
rangements. 


FS 

The University of Massachusetts at Am- 
herst was the scene of the annual fall meet- 
ing of the WESTERN MASSACHU- 
SETTS LEAGUE OF SCHOOL PUB- 
LICATIONS on October 30. An award 
of newspaper trophies was made at the 
opening session followed by workshops and 
a dinner. At the latter event the results of 
the yearbook competition were announced. 
The President of the League is Margaret 
Williston of Northampton High School. 
Richard C. Savage of the English Depart- 
ment of the University was in charge of 
arrangements. 


Ce 

The SCHOLASTIC PRESS GUILD 
OF CHICAGO, an organization of the 
public, parochial, and private secondary 
schools of the area, has changed its schedule 
from five two-hour sessions annually at the 
Chicago campus of Northwestern Univer- 
sity to two workshops, a writing tournament, 
and a luncheon. Workshops will be held 
at Lyons Township High School, LaGrange, 


“Trigger went like 
this . . .” explains 
Mrs. Beulah Schacht, 
columnist at the St. 
Louis Globe - Demo- 
crat, and featured 
speaker at this year’s 
convention of the Il- 
linois State High 
School Press Associa- 
tion. Listening are 
Professor Brown; Dr. 
F. S. Siebert, Director 
School of Journalism; 
Brother Brangan; Jo- 
anne Goldblatt; and 
Sidney Hormell. 





and Maine Township High School, Des 
Plaines, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Novem- 
ber 21 and February 20, respectively. The 
extemporaneous writing tournament will be 
held at Northwestern University on the 3rd 
of April from 10 a.m. to 12 noon, and the 
luncheon will be at Marshall Field’s with 


the distribution of the 
Speaks”, on May 22. 


booklet ‘Youth 


foe Se 

District meetings of the SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION were held at Mt. Zion Insti- 
tute, Winnsboro, on November 10, Simpson- 
ville High School on Nov. 12, Abbeville 
High School on Nov. 17, and Dreher High 
School, Columbia, on Nov. 18. Reid Mont- 
gomery, SCSPA Director, participated in 
the High School Press Clinic and Freedom 
of the Press Seminar held at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, on October 8-10. 
A judge of the Story of the Month Con- 
test conducted by the SCSPA made this in- 
teresting comment on the News Story en- 
trants: “The facts were generally well or- 
ganized, written in a fashion to make them 
interesting and clear, in the News Division 
this month. Some of the writing topped 
other stories I’ve read that were written by 
people who earn their living on a news- 
paper.” Two Greenville students worked on 
the Greenville Piedmont on October 3 in 
commemoration of National Newspaper 
Week. One was honorary reporter, the 
other served as telegraph editor. The Trum- 
pet of Whitmire High School offers an 
award for the best short story, editorial, and 


poem to promote interest and develop talent 
in high school journalism. And Edmunds 
High School, Sumter, has established classes 





Photo by Richard L. Hildwein 
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in journalism for the first time in 13 years. 
Few 
Townsend Godey, contributor to Life 
and other magazines, conducted a photog- 
raphy workshop with particular emphasis 
on yearbooks, at the annual conference of 
the OKLAHOMA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, held at the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, on October 16-17. 
More than 500 students from 30 schools 
attended the conference. 
F582 « 8 
Bob Considine, nationally famous report- 
er and commentator for International News 
Service, and Bill Worden, also nationally 
known writer for the Saturday Evening Post, 
are two of the featured speakers for the 
All-Coast Editor’s Press Clinic to be held 
by the PACIFIC SLOPE SCHOOL 
PRESS at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, on February 19-20. More than 1000 
delegates are expected for this 8-state meet- 
ing. A recent issue of The School Reporter, 
oficial journal PSSP, gave 12 suggestions 
on how to raise funds for such trips and 
how to pool resources to get to Seattle. 
Prof. Howard Brier is in charge of the 
plans. 
0 ule 
Greetings from the CSPA to the 22nd 
Annual Convention of the NEBRASKA 
HIGH SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, held Nov. 6-7 at Lincoln, were read 
to the delegates at the opening session by 
Mrs. Edith Douthit, the Association’s Presi- 
dent. 
To 
Trophies were presented to the first and 
second place winners in the newspaper and 
yearbook contests and three full-year merit 
scholarships were awarded to the “most out- 
standing and deserving students” in the 
newspaper, yearbook, and writing contests 
at the annual meeting of the WABASH 
VALLEY PRESS CONFERENCE held 
at the Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, on October 2. John A. Boyd, 
Director of Student Publications, is in 
charge of the Conference. 
7 Fu 
Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, was 
the host to the 32nd Annual Convention of 
the INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION on October 23-24. Found- 
ed by students at the College, it held its 
first meeting on October 28, 1922. It is 
probably the only college and the only press 
association in the United States that is me- 
morialized by a bronze tablet which was 
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erected some years ago to commemorate 
the event. It is also the first college in the 
United States to grant an Honorary Degree 
to a school publications Adviser for her work 
in this field. On the occasion of its 20th 
Anniversary Convention, October 23, 1941, 
Dr. W. G. Spencer, then President of 
Franklin College, gave Miss Ella Sengen- 
berger, Director of Publications at Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, the Honor- 


1954 Entry Form 
Changes 


Changes in the 1954 Entry Form for 
the Newspaper-Magazine Contest will in- 
clude the following:— 

1. The Business Schools classification has 

been dropped. 

. The Private Schools classification has 
been expanded to include special boxes 
for checking Boys, Girls and Co-Ed 
Schools. 

. A classification for Junior-Senior High 
Schools has been added. 

. A News-Magazine classification has 
been added. 

. An item has been added to the Self 
Analysis Form asking: Has your pub- 
lication been known by any other 
name? What? Years? 

. Two, rather than four, copies of Ele- 
mentary school newspapers and maga- 
zines will be requested for the ratings. 

These changes have been made to con- 
form to changing conditions in accordance 
with CSPA policy. As for Item 5, some 
confusion has been caused by changes in 
names and a clarification was desired, 

The Entry Fee for 1954 will remain at 
$6.50 and the Delegates Fee for the 1954 
Convention will remain at $7.25. 





ary Degree of Master of Arts at a Special 
Convocation called for that purpose. 

At the recent Convention, the principal 
address was delivered by Professor H. D. 
Crawford, Director of Journalism at the 
American University, Washington, D.C., 
who had been director of the IHSPA for 
seven years preceding 1941 when he began 
graduate research in Canada under the au- 
spices of the Columbia University School of 
Journalism. Preceding the Convention, there 
were meetings of the NAJD and a meeting 
of School Publications Directors and Teach- 
ers of Journalism at which Prof. Crawford 
spoke on “Bulwarks of a Vital Profession.” 


i 
Mrs. Jane S. MclIlvaine, co-editor of the 


Downington Archive, author of “It 
pens Every Thursday”, and one of the ten 
American journalists allowed to tour Russiy 
several months ago, was the featured speak. 
er at the 22nd Annual Convention of th 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL  PRES§§ 
ASSOCIATION held at McCaskey High 
School, Lancaster, on November 6-7. The 
Convention Chairman, Robert W. Broome, 
of McCaskey High School, did an excellent 
job on exhibits and housing, to say nothing 
of the wide and varied program. All of 
this was done on a 50-cent registration fee— 
a new low in school press history. Eark 
M. Hite, Jr., of the Williamsport High 
School, is President of the organization. 
a. oe 

The Central District, FLORIDA SCHO. 
LASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, held 
its Annual Publications Clinic at the Uni 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, on October 
10. Clinics and panels led by Advisers and 
members of the staff of the School of Jour 
nalism on newspaper and yearbook problems, 
Reid Montgomery, South Carolina Scho 
lastic Press Association Director, made the 
principal address. It all wound up nicely 
with the Florida-Stetson football game in 
the evening. 

Poth: & 

Plans are rapidly taking shape for the 
fifth annual Collegian Press Convention for 
elementary and junior high school news 
papers to be held at Baltimore City College 
on January 16, 1954. The judging and 
the writing tournament is open to junior 
high schools only. Elementary school stu 
dents are invited to attend the convention 
The Maryland junior high 
school publication best featuring American 
Education Week will be awarded a special 
trophy this year. Entries must be sub 
mitted to James C. Leonhart, Executive See 
retary of the Maryland Scholastic Press Ad 
visers Association, not later than Decem 


ber 1. 


and clinics. 


POG GS 

The Negro High Schools of North Caro 
lina are planning the organization of a pres 
institute similar to that now conducted by 
the University of North Carolina. Dr. Hat 
old Trigg, President of St. Augustine’s Col 
lege in Raleigh, has asked Walter Spear 
man, Director of the North Carolina Scho 
lastic Press Institute, to serve as a consultant 
and discussion leader at the organization 
meeting which will be held at Raleigh some 
time in December. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Another CSPAA Life Member 


AMBERT GREENAWALT writes: 
“Retired—not tired—on the basis of 

total years of public school service.” 

He thus becomes eligible for Life Member- 
ship in the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association and has been presented 
the appropriate certificate to attest the fact. 
Mr. Greenawalt was one of the first Ad- 
visers to become associated with both the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association and 
with the CSPAA. He attended the first 
CSPA Convention in March, 1925, and was 
at the first Advisers organizational meeting 
in March, 1926. He has served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Judges and has been 
the Chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Judging since it was established. 
He has spoken at every Convention and at 
nearly every CSPAA meeting, and served 
as President of the latter organization from 
1934 to 1936. He has edited the Style 
Book, what is now “Newspaper Fundamen- 
tals” and the “Journalism Syllabus.” He 
has had a hand in every CSPA and CSPAA 


publication and he served continuously as 


CSPA Advisory B 


WELL-ATTENDED meeting of 

the Advisory Board of the CSPA 

met at Columbia University on 
October 17. In an all-day session, at which 
the members were guests of the Association 
at a luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club, 
a number of questions of interest to the 
membership were discussed at length and 
either settled or handed over to committees 
for future discussion and reports. 

The President of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association was requested to 
name the Nominating Committee for the 
biennial elections which will take place at 
the March, 1954, Convention. Nominations 
for the annual Gold Key were made and 
the list referred to Mr. Charles F. Troxell, 
chairman, for discussion with his committee. 
The acting chairman of the Elementary 
Schools Division, Mrs. May J. Kelly, was 
requested to submit the elementary score 
sheets to the judges in her group and to 
Advisers of top ranking publications for 
suggestions as to changes and improvements 
prior to issuing the 1954 form. The long- 
discussed publication for schools on the 
elementary school level came before the com- 
mittee and Mrs. Kelly was requested to 
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oard 


a member of the Advisory Board and nu- 


merous other committees. 


E WAS ADVISER to the York High 

Weekly, William Penn Senior High 
School, York, Pa., for a matter of twenty- 
five years until printing costs forced it out 
of business. During that time he managed 
to interest a number of students in jour- 
nalism and writing who have made it their 
life work. Among these was Emmanuel 
Freedman, who came to the 1926 Conven- 
tion with his Adviser, and is now the 
Foreign News Editor of The New York 
Times, and Simon Hochberger, now Pro- 
fessor of Journalism at the University of 
Miami. 

In his spare time, Mr. Greenawalt man- 
aged to write “School Press Management 
and Style”, the first, and still the standard 
work of its kind, in the school press field. 
Other books and articles, as well as a series 
of condensations of classics for school use, 
have come from his fertile pen. 

While he has left active teaching, Mr. 


outline a proposal for consideration at a 
later meeting. Mr. Earl Whitbeck, chair- 
man of the Duplicated Division, was named 
as an adviser for this project. 


HE 1954 CONTEST circular was ap- 
proved with certain minor changes. It 
was voted to hold the 1954 Yearbook Con- 
ference on October 15-16, 1954, with the 
concluding luncheon at the Hotel Roosevelt. 
An Advisers meeting is to be made a part 
of the Yearbook Conference program and 
the Tea which was held at the 1953 Con- 
ference will be repeated in 1954. 


Numerous letters were placed before the 
Board for their information and considera- 
They included requests for cartoon 
and news and other journalistic contests 
to be made a part of the annual contests, 
complaints on seating arrangements at the 
1954 Convention luncheon, a request for 
the consideration of yearbooks with fall de- 
livery dates, more information in the Bulle- 
tin for yearbook Advisers, their number now 
constituting a large percentage of the mem- 
bership, a questionnaire to ascertain Ad- 


tion. 


viser’s opinions on several items, an offer of 
the submission of material for a handbook 


Met October 17 


LAMBERT GREENAWALT 


Greenawalt will still continue his interest 
in school press activities and in a variety 
of other occupations that have long been 
awaiting attention. He is living at 519 Co- 


lonial Avenue, York, Pa. 


on photography, a criticism on judging pro- 
cedures, and other matters. 


HE AFTERNOON session was de- 

voted to a consideration of the request 
of the membership for the publication of 
another edition of the Journalism Syllabus 
which first appeared in 1944. As much of 
this material will need revision, Lambert 
Greenawalt was named chairman of a com- 
mittee to meet in the immediate future to 
discuss the entire question. He named Miss 
Ernestine Robinson, Charles F. Troxell, Miss 
Mary E. Murray, DeWitt D. Wise, and 
the Director as members and named No- 
vember 21 as the date for a meeting. 

In view of the impending visit of the 
Director to California for a meeting with 
Advisers from the Pacific Coast to discuss 
matters of mutual interest as well as a pro- 
posal for closer union with the National 
Association of Journalism Directors, the 
Board outlined the present position of the 
CSPAA, the history and background of 
previous conferences on this subject and 
proposed certain questions for consideration 
before any further action could be taken. 


Eleven 





Internationalism 
(Continued from Page 3) 


a shining example to the older, illiterate gen- 
eration.” 


HE ARTICLE that made everyone 

most excited was the letter received 
from Eleonore Brusnichkina, a high school 
student in the Soviet Union. It was printed 
in full in the paper, taking up nearly two 
whole pages along with a comment on the 
letter written by a former Soviet teacher 
now living in the United States. 


When the letter arrived, Maroon office 
was thrown into a state of turmoil. How 
sad that we should have been so surprised 
at receiving a letter from the Soviet Union. 
However, the surprise was occasioned by 
the censorship imposed by her leaders, who 
have through so many years brought the 
suspicion of the American people upon their 
people’s actions by not letting individual 
Russians speak for themselves. 

Even though the letter might have been 
false propaganda, we printed it in its en- 
tirety, for the staff—backed by our adviser, 
principal, and superintendent—believed that 
all of our channels of information must be 
kept open. Our principle is always to have 
an open debate of issues. We have faith 
that truth, whatever it is, will win over false- 
hood in the open fight for the minds of 
men. 


Another letter received was from Jo- 
hanna Anderson in Denmark, daughter of 
Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, the then U. S. En- 
voy to that country. Johanna reported that 
“a higher percentage of Danes read news- 
papers and books than in any other country 
in the world.” Along with French, Ger- 
many, and English, world history is studied 
in Denmark every year, but Johanna noted 
that “there is very little taught about pres- 
ent-day world affairs.” 

Two Israeli girls told us about education 
in their country, saying, “We have a les- 
son in civics where current events, eco- 
nomic systems of other countries, and the 
United Nations are discussed freely and 
each student is permitted to voice his opin- 
ion on the various subjects.” 

Maria Christina wrote us from Chile, 
saying that there are many extracurricular 
activities at her school—including language 
clubs, choir, newspaper, social service work, 
and sports. 


David Hogen Shaidali, a native of British 
Malaya, wrote about his schooling, as well 
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as Malayan dating: “There is no dating. 
There are youth clubs where boys and girls 
meet and have a tea party, games, some 
singing, and that is all.” 

All six of the letters about education in 
other countries convinced many of us here 
that high school students are pretty much 
the same, no matter where they happen to 
live. They have the same ideals and goals, 
the same basic hopes and dreams. 

The aims of the series were two-fold: 
first, to eliminate suspicion and prejudices 
about countries and people with whom many 
of us are unfamiliar; and second, to provide 
information on countries about which we 
should know more in this age when the 
world is increasingly becoming one world. 
The interest in other countries which in- 
spired this “Schools of the World” series 
found its culmination in the staff’s biggest 
international effort—the Indian Edition of 
Maroon. 


Makeup 
(Continued from Page 2) 
important or significant is this news? 
The makeup man, therefore, must have 
In fact, he should 
be able to weigh the relative merit of the 


good news judgment. 


editorial content inside and back pages as 
well as editorial pages. If he does not, 
he may have a static editorial page or a 
sports page gobbled up by a sports col- 
umnist. 

To save time, the makeup man keeps rec- 
ords to help him in this complex process. 
For example, he needs a slugsheet on which 
are listed news stories edited with the num- 
ber of the headline, the slug, and whatever 
other information he needs regularly. He 
will be helpless, of course, if he doesn’t 
work with the editor assigning headlines. 

Makeup should be dynamic, not static. 
That’s why invention, innovation, and ex- 
periment may be considered—especially if 
the newspaper can afford it. The blending 
of new ideas and of old ideas usually leads 
In the case of the co-ed, she 
often gets her man. And the newspaper 
gets and holds its public. 


to success. 


Life Magazine has added seven new sub- 
jects to be put on film strips this fall. 
While these do not refer to school jour- 
nalism, they do teach a lesson in pictorial 
coverage of a subject, to say nothing of 
the type of pictures chosen, that are lessons 
in themselves. 


First Americans 
(Continued from Page 7) 


to them in their classrooms. Others not s 
fortunate undertook class projects such as 
selling apples, the traditional Navajo fr 
bread, and popcorn to raise funds. Em. 
ployees were quick to recognize the need 
and importance of the paper as a tool for 
learning, and also subscribed in great num. 


bers. From outside the school donations 


came from California to Massachusetts 


Washington to Florida, Illinois to Texag 

Mingled with the problem of financing 
the newspaper came the task of teachi 
Navajo boys and girls newspaper techni 
Long hours were spent teaching the art 
news reporting, proof reading, pasting up 
dummy, and other newspaper fundamen 
In the beginninng it seemed like 2150 
vajos wanted to get their name in print, for 
there seemed to be that much material sub 
mitted to each issue. 

The paper is now at a stage where story 
assignments are being made to capable re 
porters and each succeeding issue mor 
closely approximates the white man’s local 
newspaper. However even today an effort 
is made to retain the child’s style of pre. 
senting the news. The sincerity and origi 
nality of expression has won favor among 
Smoke Signals subscribers. For instance, a 
child submitted a story on the Presidential 
Inauguration that he had witnessed on tele. 
Part of the text of the article read 
as follows: “The President and Vice-Presi 
dent promise to protect, and defend the gov 
ernment of the United States. I hope they 
will.” It has been this type of candid remark 
that has added to the pleasure of subscribers 
and as a result has been retained. 

Of gratifying significance was the recent 
word received by the staff of Smoke Signals 
telling of the use of the paper in anthrop 


vision. 


ology classes of two major universities. The 
paper is used so that college students may 
gain an insight into some of the problems of 
Utah edu 


cators have also considered Smoke Signals 


acculturation encountered here. 


as possible source material in the teaching 
of elementary social studies. 

With its wide, diverse program featuring 
functional education, Intermountain School 
is one of the unique educational plants i 
our country. From its original purpose # 
an Army hospital to cure the physically sick 
and wounded, it is now concentrating is 
efforts on the intellectual betterment of the 
Navajo Indian to promote more intelligent 
citizenship and a better America. 
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The March of Books 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida State University 


TRUTH IS OUR WEAPON. By Ed- 
ward Barrett. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls. 355 pp. $4. 

What is the truth? In a world full of 
nations indulging in international persua- 
sion, it is difficult to determine what the 

truth is. Yet there 
is a hungry quest 
for that—the truth. 

Every nation has 
a story to tell to 
the world. Russia 
has. Great Britain 
has. Argentina has. 
So has the U.S. 

Dean CampseLt _—_ Unless the story is 
told convincingly, the truth in it may be lost. 

How well is the U. S. telling its story? 
Edward W. Barrett, former assistant secre- 
tary of state, answers the question in Truth 
Is Our Weapon. It is the story of the fed- 
eral government’s effort to educate foreign 
people by telling the truth. 

The ironic fact in his and other discus- 
sions is this: Some of the greatest opposi- 
tion to developing effective means of using 
truth as a weapon, he says, comes not from 
our enemies, but from our friends—some of 


‘them super-patriots in Congress. 


SAMPLING TECHNIQUES. By Wil- 
liam G. Cochran. New York. 330 pp. 
$6.50. 

Scientific study of mass communications 
in the United States is increasing. Accord- 
ingly, more and more attention is being 
given to statistical means of interpreting sig- 
nificant data. 

Professor Cochran’s Sampling Techniques 
is an explanation of the theory of the sam- 
pling. He discusses random sampling, sam- 
pling for proportions and percentages, the 
estimation of sample size, stratified random 
sampling, and kindred topics. 

Almost a forest of formulas, Cochran’s 
book is no book for the casual reader. At 
the same time it is a clear presentation of 
sampling techniques. As such it should be 
useful to researchers in mass communica- 
tions. 

CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOCIAL 
ACTION. Edited by John A. Hutchinson. 
New York: Scribner’s. 246 pp. $3.50. 

Is American civilization Christian or un- 
Christian? Ministers and priests have their 
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answers. So do newsmen, columnists, and 
editorial writers. 

What is the basis of their answers? Some- 
times the foundation has little rock, much 
sand. To put it another way, too few really 
think through the question. 

This book is concerned with the role of 
the Christian in a complex social order. To 
be sure, it’s one thing to be saved for a 
private heaven. It’s another to bring a bit 
of heaven to earth. 

To bring heaven to earth, one must solve 
problems. Can social problems be solved. 
The defeatist may answer, “No”, but Lis- 
ton Pope has a more heartening reply to 
this age-old question. 


FACING THE FUTURE’S RISKS. 
Edited by Lyman Bryson. New York: 
Harper. 318 pp. $4. 

Facing the Future’s Risks is a series of 
thirteen “studies toward predicting the un- 
forseen” prepared by thoughtful writers 
with rich experiences in the fields they dis- 
cuss. 

Complex social requirements of a free 
society in the twentieth century cannot be 
met unless business man and psychologist, 
scientist and sociologist, experts and spe- 
cialists contribute to the process of integrat- 
ing contemporary thinking. 

This is a thoughtful and orderly approach 
to current problems. It is not a set of quick 
answers to sudden questions. The editorial 
writer may find in these chapters much upon 
which to reflect and write. 

I WAS A CAPTIVE. By Philip Deane. 
New York: Norton. 253 pp. $3.50. 

Prisons aren’t pretty. Especially those 
for war prisoners of the North Koreans. In 
his grim and graphic book, Philip Dean 
proves this convincingly. 

A war correspondent, Dean went to Ko- 
Within two weeks 
he was captured. Then he was in prison 
camps until April, 1953. 


rea to cover the war. 


Soldiers had it worse than civilians in the 
prison camps, but Deane had it bad enough. 
Ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed, all prisoners 
of war were at the mercy of their brutal 
captors. 

The ugly and insane efforts of these 
captors is evidence of the murderous ex- 
tremes to which communists go. Deane 
tells not only a story of hardship, but a 


story of the vicious and violent attacks 
upon defenseless men and women. 

The tragic truth of all this is that there 
never may be a real truce with the Kremlin. 
Newsmen everywhere, therefore, share with 
Deane the never-ending task of opposing 
and exposing the villianies of communism 
wherever they find them. 

PUTTING ADVERTISING TO 
WORK. By Philip Ward Burton. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. $2.95. 

It’s one thing to read the principles of 
advertising. It’s another to apply them. 
The beginner needs to do both, and that’s 
where Putting Advertising to Work comes 
in. 

Professor Philip Ward Burton, head of 
the Department of Advertising of Syracuse 
University, has solved the teacher’s problem 
of making the basic course in advertising 
practical. 

Organized in 16 units, this workbook pro- 
vides problems, exercises, tests, and other 
devices. In one-sense the wordbook provides 
a ready-made course. At the same time 
the teacher is free to adapt the content to 
the needs of his students. 

Consider, for example, the chapter on lay- 
out and illustrations. It has copy and lay- 
out problems, current advertising analysis, 
evaluation of advertisements, background 
study, book and trade press study, layout 
and illustrations tests, terms tests, appeals 
tests. 

Few teachers of the vital course in ad- 
vertising fundamentals have developed so 
many means of stimulating learning in their 
courses as has Professor Burton in Putting 
Advertising to Work. 

This is another instance in which a good 
workbook is an asset to the good teacher 
as well as those who are not so good. Now 
some of the methods and means used so 
effectively by Professor Burton in his courses 
at Syracuse University, State University of 
Iowa, and Florida State University may be 
used even more widely. 


R. L. Dartt, Professor of Journalism at 
Rider College, Trenton, N.J., has resumed 
his work after some time spent in the pub- 
lishing of a weekly newspaper. He has 
asked to be placed again on the list of sub- 
scribers to the Advisers Association Bulletin. 
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News and Notes...... 


Advisers throughout the country have 
been receiving copies of a mimeographed 
circular heralding the advantages of another 
“service” for their papers. Papers send in 
their issues as they appear and the materials 
they take from them are thus made available 
to other papers for copy or for ideas through 
a weekly publication. The prospectus in- 
cludes testimonials as to its value to Ad- 
visers. It costs $10 a year plus the papers 
of the members. Of course, the basic prin- 
ciple of this Association that each paper 
should be the product of the students of 
the school with the exception of items ap- 
pearing in an exchange column, may be 
violated. Things of this kind pop up from 
time to time. We have seen them come 
and go. 

38° F 

A 14-year-old polio victim who spends his 
days in a wheel chair and every other night 
in an iron lung, has been transformed 
through the alchemy of journalism from a 
lonely, depressed youngster into a busy, ac- 
tive lad back on the road to health. Owen 
Seitel, who lives in the Flatbush section of 
Brooklyn, publishes the weekly La Plume 
with the aid of his younger sister and some 
friends of his own age. His paper circulates 
in the area of his home and among the stu- 
dents of Winthrop Junior High and Tilden 
High School. A story of his achievements 
appeared in a recent issue of The New 
York Times. 

Por Fars 

The General Louis Wagner Junior High 
School in Philadelphia, Pa., celebrated its 
25th Anniversary with a 64 page edition 
of the Sentinel, the school magazine, done 
up nicely in a silver and blue cover. The 
past and the present were covered admir- 
ably in pictures, greetings from graduates, 
former teachers and well-wishers, and fea- 
ture articles. 


C3 Po 

The CSPA’s Journalism Syllabus served 
as the basis for the work of a committee, 
of which Mrs. J. B. McKee, Adviser to the 
Senator, Smith High School, Atlanta, Ga., 
is a member, in working out a course of 
study for the sixteen high schools of that 
City. The work was done in June. Mrs. 
McKee states, “Your Syllabus represents, 
indeed, a tremendous amount of work. Ours 
in Atlanta is intended to be merely a guide, 
not a detailed study. We have approximate- 
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ly nine typewritten pages in the revised 
English Guide for Atlanta High Schools.” 
The Syllabus supply is exhausted and the 
Association’s two remaining copies have 
been loaned on several occasions for similar 
purposes. 
er ee 

The CSPA has prepared a sheet on which 

textbooks, 


pamphlets, commercial publications, and pe- 


are listed the names of the 


riodicals in common use for the information 
of yearbook staffs and Advisers. This is not 
complete but represents all the available in- 
formation the Association was able to gather, 
particularly from the publishers of year- 


books. 


calls for such information received by the 


It was prepared to meet the many 


Association and is available to all who re- 
quest it. 





1954 Yearbook Conference 


The dates for the 20th Annual Yearbook 
Conference and Short Course on Yearbook 
Production have been set for October 15-16, 
1954. 

At the time of the 1953 Conference it 
was undecided but because the date on 
which this event would be held normally 
came so close to the beginning of the school 
year, which prevented a number of schools 
from receiving their Announcements in time 
for proper action, the Association, after con- 
sulting with the Bicentennial Committee, 
has definitely decided on October 15-16, 
1954. Yearbook Advisers should place this 
date on their calendars. 


The Thirteenth Annual Science Talent 
Search conducted by the Science Clubs of 
America is now starting. Top awards in- 
clude 40 all-expense-paid trips to Washing- 
ton for the Science Talent Institute, $11,000 
in Westinghouse Science Scholarships, and 
scholarship opportunities for the 260 Hon- 
orable Mentions. A booklet giving all in- 
formation may be had from the Science 
Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Pig Ff 
About 30 members of the staff of the 
Vidette, Lancaster, Pa., McCaskey High 
School, took part in National Newspaper 
Week by observing and taking part in 
the preparation of the issue of the local 
daily, New Era, on October 6. They re- 


ported for “work” at 9 a.m., accompanied 
reporters on their daily rounds of Coun, 
Police Stations, City Hall, Civii Defense 
and other agencies, while others helped oy 
on the City Desk, Women’s Page, and 
stood in on the photographic end of the 
business. They had lunch as the gueg 
of the paper and then watched the presse 
turn out the papers they had helped 


prepare for issue. 


es .£ 

Miss Nancy Anderson of the Acorm, 
Upper Darby, Pa., High School, whose in. 
terview with Mrs. Richard Nixon, wife of 
the Vice President, was reprinted in the 
October Review, writes that: “It was 4 
heart warming sight to see my article ip 
print. I have already received two letters 
one from the Dean of a School of Jour 
nalism and the other from the feature 
editor of a boy’s prep school, tearing my 
interview to pieces. The latter was really 
an excellent piece of satire and he gave 
me some very constructive criticism which 
will prove helpful in the future.” 


- ee 

The Collegian, weekly newspaper of Bal 
timore City College, inaugurated its 25th 
year with the opening of school this fall 
Founder and Adviser to the paper, Prof. 
James C. Leonhart, is also Chairman of 
the Board of Publications. An A.B. from 
Johns Hopkins University and a B.Litt 
from Columbia, he also attended West Vir 
ginia University where he was sports editor 
of the Athenaeum. After serving as a te 
porter in New York City and on the Bal 
timore Sun, he taught for one year in Fores 
Park High in Baltimore. He helped estab 
lish the Southernite of Southern High 
School in 1928, the Collegian in 1929, the 
Lamplighter of Baltimore Polytechnic In 
stitute Evening High School in 1947, Cit 
Night Life in City College Adult Education 
Center in 1948 and a daily mimeographed 
paper at American University in the sum 
mer of 1948. He received a CSPA Gold 
Key in 1950. 


First Entry for 1954 


The first Entry Form for the 1954 Com 
test was from the New Hyde Park Road 
School, New Hyde Park, L.I, N.Y. k 
entered the Banner, the duplicated magazife 
of a grade 1-8 Elementary School. Th 
issues of the magazine will come in on th 
January 11, 1954, deadline. 


The School Press Revit 
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With the School Press Associations 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Nearly 150 New York State schools sent 
delegates to the 16th annual convention of 
the EMPIRE STATE SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, October 9 and 10, at 
Syracuse University. 

Opening with an address of welcome by 
the Rev. Charles C. Noble, dean of Hend- 
ticks Chapel, Syracuse University, the two- 
day meeting included lectures by faculty 
members of the Syracuse University School 
of Journalism and staff members of local 
newspapers. In addition, clinics and dis- 
cussion meetings were conducted by school 
publications advisers. Demonstrations and 
exhibits by manufacturers representatives 
were also included in the scheduled events. 

Some 300 student delegates competed for 
two four-year, full-tuition scholarships of- 
fered by Syracuse University. One schol- 
arship was awarded to the winner of each 
of two contests—one in news writing, the 
Ruth Smith, of 


Moravia Central School, won the news writ- 


other in current events. 


ing award. The current events prize went 
to David Greenstone, of Monroe High 
School, Rochester. 

Trophies, plaques, and certificates were 
awarded to individuals and schools in the 
Annual Trophy Contests. Awards are made 


_ in the following divisions: news writing, edi- 


torial writing, feature writing, interviewing, 
photography, cartooning, advertising, sports 
writing, and excellence in mimeographing. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
convention was the appearance of cartoonist 
Walt Kelly at the annual banquet. Kelly, 
creator of the comic strip “Pogo”, spoke 
on freedom of the press in America. Feol- 
lowing his address, he gave a demonstration 
of his cartooning techniques, using his comic 
strip characters as illustrations. 

The convention activities were concluded 
with an afternoon at the Syracuse-Fordham 
football game. Delegates were guests of 
Syracuse University at the game. 

Officers for 1953-54 were elected during 
the convention: Margaret F. Clark, of 
Henry B. Endicott Jr. High School, Endi- 
cott, president; Agnes Scott Smith, of King- 
ston High School, vice-president; Marilyn 
E. Moore, of Rush-Henrietta Central 
School, Henrietta, secretary; Millard B. Mc- 
Cune, of Andrew S. Draper Central School, 
Schenevus, treasurer. 

Directors of the Association are: Charles 
H. Carver, Rochester; Margaret F. Clark, 


December, 1953 


Endicott; Rev. Brother C. Clement, Syra- 
cuse; Richard G. Decker, Schenectady; Mil- 
lard B. McCune, Schenevus; Dorothy Men- 
delsohn, St. Regis Falls; Marilyn E. Moore, 
Henrietta; Royann Salm, Van Hornesville; 
Agnes Scott Smith, Kingston. Mr. Carver 
is editor of the association’s magazine, 
ESSPA. 

C. Wesley Brewster, of the School of 


Journalism, Syracuse University, is the ex- 


Coming Events... 


16 January — Fifth Annual Collegian 
Press Convention for Junior High Schools, 
Baltimore Area, Baltimore City College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

20 February—Workshop, Scholastic Press 
Guild of Chicago, Maine Township High 
School, Des Plaines, III. 

February or March-——Convention, United 
High School Press of West Virginia, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 

11-12-13 March, 1954—Thirtieth Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

March (latter part)—Annual Convention, 
Kentucky High School Press Association, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

3 April—Annual Convention, Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis. 

3 April—Writing Tournament, Scholastic 
Press Guild of Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, III. 

22-23 April — Annual Convention, South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

23-24 April—Annual Convention, Florida 
Scholastic Press Association, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

24 April—Fourteenth Annual Meeting, 
Northeastern Ohio Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

29 April— Temple Press Tournament, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

30 April- 1 May — Annual Convention, 
Southern Interscholastic Press Association, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. 


22 May—Annual Luncheon, Scholastic 
Press Guild of Chicago, Marshall Field’s. 

Spring Months (dates not announced) — 
District meetings of South Dakota Scho- 
lastic Press Association. 






ecutive secretary of the association and man- 


aging editor of ESSPA. 


cee 

Two hundred and fifty-five high school 
students from 42 schools met at Chapel 
Hill on October 9 and 10 for the Twelfth 
Annual NORTH CAROLINA SCHO.- 
LASTIC PRESS INSTITUTE, sponsored 
by the School of Journalism and the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of North 
Carolina, the Daily Tar Heel, students’ 
newspaper, and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Walter Spearman of 
the School of Journalism served as director. 

Friday afternoon and evening and the en- 
tire day Saturday were devoted to addresses 
and panel discussions on such topics as news 
writing, makeup, advertising, photography, 
feature stories, editorials, sports writing, and 
yearbook procedure. 

Among the speakers were Bill Blue of 
Wadesboro, president of the Southern In- 
terscholastic Press Association; Noel Hous- 
ton, short story and motion picture writer; 
Harry Sylvester, novelist and editor for 
the Voice of America; and Walter Paschall, 
director of public relations for Radio Sta- 
tion WSB in Atlanta, Ga. 

New officers elected by the student dele- 
gates are Nancy Youngblood, New Han- 
over High School, Wilmington, president; 
Vance Neese, Curry High School, Greens- 
boro, vice-president; Frances Haynes, Mt. 
Airy, secretary; Margaret Helms, Harding 
High School, Charlotte, treasurer; and Miss 
Faye Roberts, Tri-City High School, Spray, 


adviser. 


Activities Pictures Wanted 


Here’s a chance to get some of your 
prize pictures of school activities into print. 
The Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 215 East 
37th Street, New York 16, N.Y., is in the 
midst of preparing a book for teen-agers 
entitled, “Short Cut To Photography.” 
They welcome the best pictures taken by an 
individual or the members of a camera club. 
If the pictures submitted can be used, credit 
lines for the photographer and the school 
will be given. 

They want pictures that show teen-agers 
in typical school activities but would also 
consider pictures that are artistic or pic- 
turesque. In each instance, the camera used 
and the conditions under which the picture 
was taken should be noted. 

Pictures should be submitted not later 
than January 15, 1954. 
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Honor Certificates for NTA-CSPA Project Entrants 


¥ EOPLE who complain about the ir- 
responsibility of youth should read 
school newspapers and find out how 
wrong they are. 

In their November and December issues, 
student-staffled papers throughout the 
United States have been telling their read- 
ers about tuberculosis control problems in 
their local communities as they take part 
in the annual School Press Project spon- 
sored by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and its affiliates and the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 

News and feature stories, editorials, and 
cartoons published to date in connection 
with the Project show that many of the 
student reporters are doing a real news 
job, digging out the facts on tuberculosis 
and on their towns’ facilities for fighting 
the disease, and interpreting the facts to 
their readers. 

This is the 17th consecutive year that 
elementary, junior, and senior high school 
papers have participated in the School Press 
Project by presenting staff-written material 
on TB during the annual Christmas Seal 
Sale of the 3,000 voluntary tuberculosis 
associations. Funds from the 1953 Christ- 
mas Seal Sale, which began in November 
and will continue through December, will 
finance the associations’ programs of TB 
prevention and control. 


HE ASSIGNED subjects for the 
Project: “How Our Town Fights 
TB” and “What De We Know About 
TB?”, were selected by the sponsors to 
stimulate the interest of students in the 
efforts of their communities to solve an 
important public health problem—the con- 
trol of tuberculosis. The Project gives an 
opportunity for school papers to conduct 
an editorial campaign on a subject of spe- 
cial importance to young people. Tuber- 
culosis association officials point out that 
TB is the Number One disease killer among 
young people between the ages of 15 and 
34, although TB can attack at any age. 
An important element in this year’s Proj- 
ect material has been the correction of com- 
mon misconceptions about TB. Editors of 
some school papers have sent staff members 
out as Inquiring Reporters among the stu- 
dent body to find out what they know 
about TB. As a result, they have pub- 
lished articles and art work pointing up 
the fact that TB is not inherited, that it 
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Safer...Happier... 


thanks 
to 

Christmas 
Seals / 


Like a radar network guarding the 


coast line, there is a barrier formed 
by Christmas Seals which stands 
as a bulwark for us all against the 


tragedy of tuberculosis. 


The money which you donate for 
Christmas Seals helps to protect your 


family . . 


. is used to fight TB the year round with continuing 


medical research, education, rehabilitation, and case finding. 


To keep the barrier high, to protect and help us all, 
send your contribution today, please, to your 


tuberculosis association. 


Buy Christmas Seals 


is caused by a germ that can attack any- 
one regardless of age, race, or condition 
of bank account, and that the disease can 
be prevented and can be cured. 

Other papers have concentrated on stories 
describing the work of the local health de- 
partment, tuberculosis association, hospitals, 
doctors, and nurses in fighting TB. Inter- 
views with former TB patients have been 
published, telling the story of their struggle 
back to health. As a result of their re- 
search, some of the papers have found defi- 
nite lacks in their communities’ facilities for 


controlling the spread of TB and hav 
pointed them out editorially. 

A Certificate of Honor will be awarded 
to each school paper whose work is judged 
outstanding by a national committee of 
health educators and journalists named by § 
the sponsors. Evaluation will be based on 
evidence of understanding of the subject, 
accuracy, originality, evidence of research, 
clear presentation, and journalistic style. 
Certificates were awarded last year to 26 
papers for their participation in the School 
Press Project. 


—- 





Tom Erhard, author of the article in the 
October Review on public relations for 
schools, is an ex-Long Islander—Hempstead 
High and Hofstra College—wound up in 
the University of New Mexico and High- 
land High School in Albuquerque. He 
sponsors the publication, is in charge of 
the news bureau, and teaches both jour- 
nalism and creative writing. In the last 
several years he has had articles in Quill 
and Scroll and stories and articles on edu- 
cation in other magazines and newspapers. 
This fall, an article by him will appear, 
under NAJD sponsorship, in the NEA 


Journal. “One of my great regrets is that 
Albuquerque is just too far from Morning 
side Heights. We belong to CSPA an 


I'd love to attend a Convention some year.” 


Sinney J. Lee, former Adviser to the 
Bismarck, N.D., High School, Hi-Life, who 
began the “custom” several years ago of 
sending delegates to the Annual CSPA 


Convention, which has been continued by 
his successor, is now Dean of the Bismarck 
Junior College. He now wants to establish 


the same practice for the Junior College. 


The School Press Review 





DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS! 


Make your school outstanding as an 
experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together” 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders in the field of demo- 


cratic group activities. 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for each week of the school 


year. 
CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of 
school groups. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing student functions. 


ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments in intramural and inter- 
scholastic sports. 


DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school debate question. 


DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the directing of school 
clubs of all types. 


HOME ROOMS-~Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. . 
PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Doevices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the production of school news- 
paper and yearbook. 

PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for educative and wholesome 
social activities. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in the development of 
student sense of responsibility. 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commencement, point systems, 


etc. 
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Each month SCHOOL ACTIVITIES will bring you timely 
material by authorities in these fields 


Subscription price $3.50 


Subscribe now! 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES MAGAZINE 


1041 NEW HAMPSHIRE LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





Announcing the 30th 
Annual C.§.P.A. Contest 


for School Newspapers, Magazines 


and Cordially Inviting Your Participation 


GENERAL AWARDS: Certificates are given to publications re- 
ceiving Medalist, First, Second, and Third Place ratings 
based on a 1000 point scoring system to enable advisers 
and staffs to determine their standing in comparison 
with similar publications on a nation-wide basis. 


SPECIAL AWARDS: All-Columbian Honor Ratings, Literary 
achievements (Bronze Medals), Typographical and 
Hand-Set competitions (Certificates), and the Adver- 
tising Contest (Plaque) supplement the General Awards 
in specific fields. 


DEADLINES: December 10, 1953 for Newspapers 
January 15, 1954 for Magazines 
January 11, 1954 for Elementary School Publications 


THIS ASSOCIATION dedicates itself to the task of maintaining 
the amateur standing of the student publication; of op- 
posing the efforts of those who would make it an object 
of exploitation and an instrument of propaganda; of pre- 
serving it as an educational project and institution; and 
of keeping it avocational in tone and the outgrowth of 
the experiences of those who produce it and are served 
by it. 


30th Annual Convention---March 11-12-13, 1954 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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